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Lew cost policy protects your family’s 
liability for damage or injury to 
others on or off home premises. Ask 
your neighbor Allied Mutual Agent 
or write for his name. 


% Allied Mutual 
<4 Casualty Co. 
= see, Harold S. Evans, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE..on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo-engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 
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known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F.D. 1. C. 








Bound Volumes 


of ™ OWA 


for the first year now available 





These hard-cover, library-bound volumes 
have been made up especially for us. Cost, 
including mailing, is $3.50. Do NOT send 
your old magazines. Order today by writ- 
ing The IOWAN, Shenandoah, lowa, and 


enclosing payment. 


Name stamped on cover — 50c extra. 
















N JANUARY The lowan was accepted as a member of the 

Audit Bureau of Circulations. This is an important distinc- 
tion for any publication, particularly a new one. Naturally, 
we were quite pleased about it. 

The function of the ABC, as it is called, is to verify pub- 
lication’s statements regarding their paid circulation. Under 
its rules no publication can be admitted which does not 
have at least 70% of its circulation paid. 

Our first ABC statement covered the first half of 1953. 
It gave us an average net paid circulation of 16,040, 83% 
in Iowa. There was no trouble on the 70% rule as nearly 
all of our circulation is paid. 

With the release of this statement, we told a number of 
our friends that we felt the “shake-down cruise” was over. 


This issue contains a rebuttal to our story “The Case for 
Small High Schools”. We realized there would be some 
reaction when we printed Kent King’s article in our Decem- 
ber-January issue, but it was much more violent than we 
had anticipated. While berated on one hand, we were be- 
seiged by requests for permission to reprint it on the other. 

The story on the old English colony near LeMars is a 
familiar one to those acquainted with fowa history. I had 
been hoping to do it since before our first issue because of 
its unusual aspects. Then one day a young Grinnell staff 
member, Curt Harnack, walked into the office with the re- 
sults of his research in the region, done originally with a 
novel in mind, and asked if we were interested. We were. 
He had some new facts to offer, to us, anyway, and an ex- 
cellent approach. Harnack’s home town is Remsen, so he has 
a close personal interest in this section of Iowa. 


I can’t resist passing on to you the remark of the six-year-old 
son of a Des Moines friend. The other evening as my friend 
was leaving his home the son, sitting in his pajamas and 
dressing robe at the top of the stairs, called down to him: 
“Where are you going, Daddy?” 

“Out to play some poker,” his father replied. 

His son looked at him wistfully and said, “I never 
thought I'd be born the son of a gambler.” 


Dave Archie 
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Take advantage of this big bonus offer to users 
of Perfex Super Cleaner. Get a set of 8 large size 
genuine polyethylene plastic food saver bags for 
only 25c and a Perfex box top. Perfex is the 
new kind of cleaner with a hundred and one 
uses around the home that cleans by dissolving 
grease, grime and dirt. 

Only the best food saver bags are polyethylene 
plastic. Won't crack, dry out. Extra tough. 
Almost impossible to tear. Many uses. For re- 
frigerator or freezer. No small sizes in this set. 
Largest will hold a giant turkey, smallest a cake 
or loaf of bread. You'd pay at least $1.00 for 
this assortment in any store. 

Tear out the coupon now. Then mail witha 
Perfex box top and 25c for each set of 8 you 
want. Do it now! 


Nome 


ALL LARGE SIZES 








25¢ 


AND PERFEX BOX TOP 


Tidy House Products Co. 
Box 180, Shenandoah, lowa 


Send me _____. sets of 8 genuine polyethylene 
plastic food saver bags, all large sizes. | enclose 
25¢ and a Perfex Super Cleaner box top for EACH 
set ordered. 





Addr 





City 


Zone. State 
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EN GARDE, MR. KING 

As a former Iowan . . . I deplore your 
publication of such a carelessly written 
and untruthful article as Kent King’s 
.. . King uses all the well-worn clinches 
that opponents of school district reor- 
ganization have used for many years. 
He tossed aside in an airy way the re- 
search that has been done on this sub- 
ject, and I assure you that the research 
is voluminous, and most of it very well 
done. 

. There are well-proved facts on 
the superiority of larger school districts, 
and in some cases, larger schools. King 
doesn’t seem to know the difference be- 
tween them. 

I note in your footnote at the end of 
his article that he is supposed to be 
studying for a Ph. D. in Colorado. As a 
professor of school administration at this 
University, I can assure you that he is 
not studying for a Ph. D. at this in- 
stitution. He may be doing so at Gree- 
ley or at Denver, but in any case I pre- 
dict that a man with such a carefree 
attitude toward research and facts, and 
who can rely on only the old discredit- 
ed saws to bolster his case, will prob- 
ably find it impossible to complete his 
doctoral work at any respectable in- 
stitution 


CALVIN GRIEDER 
Boulder, Colo. 


Coin, with an enrollment of 75, is not 
an example of the program in the 250 
Iowa schools with even less than 50 
pupils. Kent King misrepresents Iowa 


schools by calling Coin small. 
R. F, HEDEMAN 
Superintendent of Schools 
West Branch 


We here in Winslow are engaged in 
a fight to keep our small high school— 
average enrollment about 70. May we 
have written consent to print Kent 
Kings’ article, “The Case for Small 
High School’, in the December-January 
lowan? 

The election for the larger school will 
be held for the 4th time in March. So 
far we have succeeded in voting the 
$1,000,000 building project down but 


our margin narrows at each election. 
MRS. HOPE FOWLER 


Winslow, Illinois 


PETERSEN PRESERVED 
The Lake View and Pilot Knob illus- 
trations in the February-March issue are 


beautiful. The article about Christian 
Petersen is most useful too for our file 
on Iowa Artists. It is a delightful ar- 
ticle, as well, about one who has done so 
much to enhance the beauty of the State 


College campus. 
LOUISE L. PARKER 
Librarian 
Des Moines Art Center 


ALSO TOOK ADVANTAGE 


Your article, “They Took Advantage 
ot Iowa’s Land” (December-January 
lowan), has interested my husband and 
me a great deal. Five years ago we sold 
our business in an eastern city. We 
came out here and bought a rundown 
farm in Woodbury county. 

We are Iowa people — both gradu- 
ated from Iowa State. So we are glad 
to “Take Advantage of Iowa Land.” 
Our home is not pretentious, but the 
farm has been developed and our home 
improved until now it is worth two or 


three times the purchase price. 
Mrs. W. E, HUGHES 
Moville 


OUR FAVORITE LETTERS DEPT. 


For a long, long time I've been mean- 
ing to let you know how much I appre- 
ciate our own state magazine, The 
lowan. 1 am both pleased and PROUD 
of it! 

REV. FORREST GORDON CLARK 
Hornick 


Your magazine is one of the nicest 


things that ever happened. It’s 100%. 


GLADYS CLARK 
Detroit, Mich. 


I have been receiving the Iowan for 
a year and have wanted all the time to 
tell you how much I enjoy it. I couldn’t 
have had a nicer gift (as a transplanted 
Iowan) than the magazine, which is one 


of which Iowa must be very proud. 
ETHEL PACKER 
El Centro, Calif. 












Working For 
A Better lowa 


The following public-spirited 
firms have shown their interest 
in developing a bigger and bet- 
ter Iowa by jointly giving a 
year's subscription to THE 
IOWAN as a gift to 1800 out-of- 
state business and industrial ex- 
ecutives. The list, selected by the 
Iowa Development Commission, 
represents the top group of men 
responsible for plant locations: 


Clinton 


Allied Structural Steel Co’s. 


CLINTON BRIDGE CORPORATION DIVISION 
ENGINEERS, FABRICATORS, ERECTORS 


Des Moines 


Employer’s Mutual CasualtyCo. 
A MuttipLe Line CasuaLty CoMPANY 
For — Inpustry ANp BusINEsS 


Koss Construction Company 
HicHways Anp AIrRportTs 
GeorcE C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Company 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
SuccESSFUL FARMING 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company 
Hy-LinE CHICKENS 
Corn AND CuickeNns At THEIR BEST 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest In INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Radio Station WHO 


50,000 Watts 1A CLEAR CHANNEL 
1040 xc. 


Fairfield 
Louden Machinery Company 


MonoralL - CRANES - Hoists 
Red Oak 
The Thos. D. Murphy Co. 


Art CALENDARS 
Goop WILL Propucts 


Shenandoah 


Earl May Seed Company 
Epwarp May, PRESIDENT 
25 Reta. SEED Stores In Iowa 


Henry Field Seed and Nursery 
60 Yrars Younc. SeErRvING Over A 
MiILLIon Customers IN ALL 48 STATES 
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Manufacturers in Iowa employ 
the most modern methods 


known in production line oper- 
ations for greater output. 


High-capacity 
transmission 
reaches all cor- 
ners of the state 
to power the ma- 
chines that in- 
crease the pro- 
ductivity of thou- 
sands of workers. 





Plenty of Low Cost ELECTRIC POWER 
turn the busy Wheels of Industry in Iowa 


lows has always been the leading 
agricultural state. Since World 
War II, Iowa has rapidly become a 
great manufacturing state, too. 
This is because industry every- 
where has seen fit to avail itself 
of the state’s plentiful labor sup- 
ply, good transportation ... and 













low-cost electric power. 

Not only is electric power econom- 
ical in Iowa, there’s plenty of it 
for farm, home, and factory; will 
be for years to come. How do we 
know? Well, for one thing, work 
is already under way on the “Iowa 
grid”, a super system of high- 
voltage power express- 
ways which link Iowa’s 
power companies. to- 
gether. If, for some 


Send today for your 
free booklet “Indus- 
try’s Road to Oppor- 
tunity . . . Leads to 
Iowa.” 


reason, a certain community or 
area needs additional power, it 
can be “piped in’ at a moment’s 
notice via the grid. 


Balanced Economy Benefits All 
Iowa’s industrial and agricultural 
balance insures a stabilized econ- 
omy. Farms and factories in ev- 
ery county promote economic se- 
curity and minimize depression 
cycles. 

This enviable balance is further 
enhanced since the value of our 
manufactured products equals the 
value of our agricultural products. 
A balanced economy lends variety 
to the Iowa scene, assures a fair 
voice in state government to all, 
and helps to make Iowa a better 
place to live. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


458 Central National Bank Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 











There’s Power Aplenty 
For All Needs... 


In the Quad-City, lowa City and 
Fort Dodge areas! 





Riverside Generating Station east of 
Bettendorf, Iowa, on the Mississippi. 
The larger of two Iowa-Illinois power 
plants in the Quad-City area. 


ae 





Coralville Generating Station, on the 
Iowa River, in the Company’s Iowa 
City District. 





Fort Dodge Generating Station, on 
the Des Moines River in Webster 
County — serving Fort Dodge, Man- 
son and surrounding area. 


During 1954 this Company plans to 
spend $7,148,000 on expansion and im- 
provement of its electric generating, 
transmission and distribution facilities 
in the areas it serves electrically! 





Following a year during which $5,699,000 went 
into those facilities, the 1954 program reflects 
the Company’s confidence in the continued de- 
velopment of these progressive, fast-growing sec- 
tions — and the determination to keep ahead of 
anticipated as well as present needs. 


Projects completed during 1953 increased the 
Company’s system-wide generating capability to 
249,816 kilowatts — compared to an all-time peak 
demand to date of 187,210 kilowatts. This leaves 
a margin of 62,606 kilowatts or a little over 33% 
to provide for increased use of electricity, main- 
tenance, operation of auxiliary power plant equip- 
ment and unscheduled equipment outages. Proj- 
ects now under construction will bring the Com- 
pany’s total generating capability up to about 
281,000 kilowatts by the end of 1954. 


Already interconnected with electric generating 
facilities of other companies in Des Moines, St. 
Joseph, Missouri and Kansas City, Missouri, the 
Company’s power plants soon will also be inter- 
connected with those of other companies in Illi- 
nois and Missouri — as well as the interconnect- 
ing system of transmission lines now being de- 
veloped. 


It is a source of real gratification to this Com- 
pany and its employees to play a vital role along 
with the other electric companies serving Iowa 
in the growth and development of the state. 


IOWA - ILLINOIS GAS 
AND ELECTRIC CO. 


Serving the Quad-Cities, Iowa City, 
Fort Dodge and Manson with gas 
and electricity; Ottumwa, Cedar Rap- 
ids and Marion with natural gas. 
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Black walnut plantings, such as being done by this Osceola agriculture class, are among many projects in the Plant lowa program. 


Look What They’re Planning to Do to Iowa 


Planting promoters have hig, but workable, dreams 


for a more beautiful and a more productive Towa 


NE OF THE most significant set 

of dreams about Iowa is a long 
step closer to coming true. If even a 
part of the hopes of its promoters ma- 
terialize, the Hawkeye state will see a 
startling transformation in the next few 
years. 

These dreams all center about civic 
planting programs—both on a local and 
a state-wide basis. 

In the past dozens of groups have 
gone in dozens of directions on civic 
planting. They have finally been 
brought together under a common or- 
ganization working for a common aim. 


This crystalized program, simply named 
“Plant Iowa’, is also reaching out for 
the support of other individuals and 
communities throughout the state. 

By arousing a greater interest in civic 
planting, by suggesting directions it may 
take and by coordinating the informa- 
tion gleaned on effective ways of carry- 
ing out planting programs, the Plant 
Iowa Committee believes it can bring 
the dreams of the past—and some new 
ones of the present—to fruition. 

On a local basis these dreams include 
lilac drives, city-wide crab apple plant- 
ings, outstanding parks and golf courses, 


chrysanthemum trails, large tulip and 
rose beds, peony trails, tree-lined high- 
way approaches. 

On a state-wide basis they include the 
building of roadside parks, establishing 
walnut groves, improving and enlarging 
state parks, controlling erosion with trees. 

Perhaps the most ambitious of the 
state-wide dreams is that of those push- 
ing the planting of multiflora roses. 
This dream is particularly interesting 
because it is simple, but of major pro- 
portions. It shows the possible effects 
of this concerted planting effort—and in 
just one field. 














A Tri-City men's garden group were responsible for promoting this outstanding 


Municipal Rose Garden in a Davenport park. It is a popular summer spectacle. 


Strip mined land near Pella is type that should be put into forests immediately. 


State conservation officials and sports- 
men groups visualize a future Iowa in 
which there will be few fences. A travel- 
er of the future may be able to travel a- 
cross the state of Iowa and find his en- 
tire route lined by multiflora rose hedges. 
This is particularly true in the southern 
two-thirds of the state where the bush 
flourishes better than in the northern 
reaches. They see an Iowa where the 
multiflora rose will be as the hedge rows 
of England and Normandy—beautifying 
the countryside as well as providing a 
practical fence. 

The conservationists offer some co- 
gent arguments for the multiflora rose: 
it helps to reduce insect and animal pests 
by providing places for their natural 
enemies to live; it helps to control ero- 
sion, particularly when the fence is on 
the contour; it replaces weeds in a fence 
row; it provides protection for game 
birds; it is economical to install, easy to 
keep up, simple to remove. 

A multiflora rose fence requires about 
the same amount of planting work as 
a row of corn. It must be cultivated 
for two years. The fence takes five or 
six years to mature so that cattle can be 
safely put in the field. It takes up a 
strip about eight feet wide. Winterkill 
is no problem. The few bushes lost 
will be replaced quickly from shoots and 
canes of old stocks will keep up the 
fence. Some fences in the East are over 
100 years old. 

The multiflora rose requires no trim- 
ming or pruning and its fibrous, deep- 
rooted, non-spreading root system does 
not reduce crop yields. In fact, they are 
often increased. It costs just $170 for 
enough one-year-old plants for a mile 
of fence. 

The main objections so far have come 
from the fact that planting must be done 
about the same time in the spring when 
farmers are busiest in the fields and the 
length of time to full maturity. The 
other trouble is natural lethargy. Con- 
servationists hope the many advantages 
of the rose hedge will sell it to farmers 
in increasing numbers. They are par- 
ticularly interested in the Plant Iowa 
program because they feel an awareness 
of planting in general can do a great 
deal to stimulate interest in multiflora 
programs. 

In the back of their minds, they see the 
possibility of an economical, practical, 
living fence transforming the Iowa coun- 
try side and beautifying the face of an 
entire state on a year-round basis, and 
particularly when the fences burst into 
bloom. 

But let’s look beyond the hedgerows 
of the future—at the fields they enclose, 
the farms they beautify and the towns 
they connect. 

It is here that the Plant Iowa dreams 





become so extensive they are difficult to 
grasp. It is the very multiplicity of 
ideas that makes the program somewhat 
incohesive, while extremely exciting. 

In the country, the dreams depend 
largely on individual efforts guided by 
an overall goal of soil conservation and 
farm beautification. It is simpler if 
we omit from the discussion actually 
landscaping of farm homes and concen- 
trate on the more practical aspects of 
the program. , 

Planting planners envisage an Iowa 
farm of the future as one which makes 
full and economica! use of its land and 
of trees and shrubs. Lands which are 
adapted to woodlots would be used for 
them. Windbreaks would shelter the 
farm buildings. Eroded areas would 
be planted with appropriate trees and 
shrubs. Borders and odd areas would 
be devoted to wild life plantings. 

Some of the countryside planting 
might be done by town groups using the 
school or community forest idea or oth- 
er plans. 

But the Plant Iowa town promotions 
would be primarily concerned with 
plantings for beautification purposes. 
While such projects would not have 
and have not had, an economic basis to 


push thent, they offer many profitable 
avenues for the community in a second- 
ary way. Beautiful city parks attract 
visitors—and shoppers. City-wide plant- 
ing is an encouragement to potential 
new industry. Outstanding planting a- 
chievements can even draw crowds 
larger than a county fair when the 
plants are in bloom. 

Projects sponsored in past years by 
garden clubs and other interested 
groups in Iowa give some idea of what 
can be done along this line. Marshall- 
town, Spencer, Oskaloosa, Hudson, 
Monticello and Afton have planted crab- 
apple trees on various scales. Daven- 
port, Waterloo, Sioux City, Des Moines, 
Indianola, Cedar Rapids and Iowa City 
have established municipal rose gar- 
dens. Boone and Dubuque have start- 
ed peony trails. Red Oak has adopted 
the Paul Scarlet; Manning, the flori- 
bunda rose; Albert City, the red geran- 
jum; Dexter, the clematis vine; Iowa 
City, the petunia; Ames, the rose. 

Shelby and Rockwell City have beau- 
tified the entrances to their city with 
flowers. Trees have been planted on 
hospital and institutional grounds at 
Cherokee, Greenfield, Tipton, Algona, 

(Continued on page 41) 


One of Marshalltown’s 2,000 crab trees. 


Horses graze along a multiflora rose hedge. This beautiful, economical living fence can possibly transform the lowa countryside. 











EVENTY YEARS ago much of 
northwest Iowa was owned by sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria. 

Wealthy English settlers in just a few 
years acquired property in Iowa equal 
to one-fourth the size of the British 
Isles. Leading a gay life of parties, 
balls, horse racing and polo amid the 
opening frontier, the brief “New Eng- 
land” remains one of the most bizarre 
stories ever to come out of America’s 
past, and the mystery of why the colony 
vanished has never been fully solved. 

Unlike the persecuted religious sects, 





by CURT HARNACK 


who sought haven in America centuries 
before, these immigrants hailed from 
England’s noble classes. They brought 
with them resources of family wealth 
and social prestige. Confident of mak- 
ing their fortunes, they arrived in Iowa 
by the hundreds, bought large tracts of 
land, erected mammoth barns and com- 
modious homes. But today not a sin- 
gle family remains. 

The great ranches established along 
the Floyd, Little Sioux, Big Sioux and 
Missouri have been divided into farms. 
Even the legend of the English colony 


Captain Fenton's barn still stands near Remsen, one of few structures remaining. 








The Amazing English Colony of Northwest Iowa 


Polo matches, beautiful mansions, huge balls, aristocratic 
visitors were part of a short, fabulous era when Le Mars 


was one of the best-known American cities in Great Britain 


has all but disappeared with the old 
settlers who could remember those color- 
ful days. 

Perhaps the story of Barlow Hall best 
symbolizes the jinx that hovered over 
the community from the very beginning. 
In 1879, wealthy Captain Barlow from 
Manchester, England, bought 3,000 
acres of land in Woodbury County a- 
bout ten miles southeast of Sioux City. 
Though knowing little about the cli- 
mate, he boldly decided to establish a 
cattle ranch on the bluffs above the Mis- 
souri River valley. He hired a con- 
tractor to construct a thirty-two room 
native-brick mansion and barn to over- 
look his domain. 

Ox teams from Sioux City labored a- 
cross the wild prairie, forded the Big 
and Little Whiskey creeks and struggled 
up the steep hills with building mater- 
ials. On October 16, when the first 
disaster struck, twenty-five workers al- 
most perished. An unseasonable bliz- 
zard raged for three days, and to keep 
from freezing to death in their make- 
shift tarpaper shack, the men burned 
most of the wood intended for con- 
struction. 

An intense thaw that followed the 
blizzard caused flash floods and twen- 
ty-three horses drowned. Irked by the 
delays, swaggering Captain Barlow 
quarreled with his contractor. But mis- 
fortunes continued. A well-digger lab- 
ored for months without finding water, 
and expenses mounted. Meanwhile, the 
woodwork, stained glass windows, furni- 
ture, antique armor, paintings, rugs and 
silver arrived from England. At last, 
in 1880, the house was finished. 

Barlow Hall for a number of years 
was the center of a brilliant social whirl. 
Carriages drove up the cobblestone paths 
through the Scotch pine grove Captain 
Barlow had planted. At the gothic en- 
trance of the mansion, nimble footmen 
in livery would greet the guests as gal- 
lantly as in old England. 

But Iowa was not what the Barlows 
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English colonists in lowa were parodied in this cartoon from the November 12, 1881, issue of Punch. Colony was well known. 


had expected. The winters were too 
severe, the summers, overwhelmingly 
hot; their friends, situated on lonely 
homesteads scattered throughout the 
area, were too far away. At first the 
Barlows only wintered abroad. Then 
they sold their cattle, sheep, polo horses, 
and finally all their household goods. 
They decided never to come back. 

Legends followed in the wake of the 
departed Barlows and inhabited the 
grandiose mansion they left behind. It’s 
told around Sioux City that someone 
was killed in a shooting in Barlow Hal!; 
another hung himself from a beam in 
the attic. For a time the Hall became 
a roadhouse, since it was situated con- 
veniently on highway 141; but the busi- 
ness venture was jinxed, too. Uneasy 
tenants who later tried to farm the in- 
fertile land, lived in a couple of rooms 
of the great spooky house. Bats and 
rodents became the chief inhabitants un- 
til 1943 when the buildings were de- 
molished. 

Barlow had been attracted to Iowa by 
the skillful propaganda that filled the 
English papers, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
and other periodicals. Although Eng- 
land was enjoying the height of its em- 
pire-building days, opportunities for sec- 


ond sons of the aristocracy were few. 

The younger sons could live on fam- 
ily “remittances” but could never expect 
to inherit titles or estates. Socially, only 
the church and the army offered ac- 
ceptable careers. Iowa presented the 
opportunity for these bluebloods to set 
up estates of their own and become 
landed gentry in a country where rich, 
inexpensive land was still available. A 
famous Cambridge sportsman, William 
Close, fostered the idea and became the 
father of the colony. 

When America was celebrating its 
centennial in 1876, William and _ his 
brother, Fred, were both on the Cam- 
bridge crew competing in races at Phil- 
adelphia. Will Close talked with a 
wealthy land speculator who'd made his 
fortune by simply buying up Illinois 
acres, breaking the prairie, erecting 
house and barn and selling or renting 
the improved farms to incoming immi- 
grants. Any man with cash could do 
the same in Iowa, which was now the 
frontier. Close was intrigued, and aft- 
er a trip to the Middle West, he decided 
to invest at once. 

On land purchased in Crawford 
County near Denison, Will Close made 
a 54% return on his investment after 


the first year. Together with his broth- 
er, Close then bought heavily in Ply- 
mouth, Cherokee, and Woodbury coun- 
ties, and moved his headquarters to Le 
Mars. Now he had the facts and per- 
centages that would attract additional 
capital from his friends in England. He 
wrote articles, spoke throughout Eng- 
land, and established offices for Close 
Brothers in London and Manchester. 
More and more lands were acquired 
as the original holders, discouraged by 
a grasshopper plague, were glad to rid 
themselves of seemingly useless acres of 
prairie. Even the railroads gave Close 
easy terms on property allotted them by 
the government. In three years Close 
Brothers and their subsidiary, the Iowa 
Land Company, was the biggest foreign 
business of any kind operating in the 
United States. On the London Stock 
Exchange, Close securities had higher 
prestige and more financial backing than 
most of the old blue-chip stocks. Le 
Mars was more talked about and bet- 
ter known than any city in America. 
The English began to arrive. Some 
came with eighty trunks, household 
goods, servants, dogs and _ children. 
Will Close escorted them from the train 
in Le Mars to a hotel he’d recently pur- 
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This Kingsley-Times newspaper cut is a last reminder of the fine Close home there. 


Moreton House 


Multi-windowed barn still stands on Captain Moreton's farm, one of the largest. 
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reduced. 





T. J. Maxwell, Kingsley, knew Closes. 



























chased and renamed “The Albion 
House”’ so they'd feel at home. Before 
allowing his prospective settlers to buy 
land and build, Close counseled care- 
fully on the ways of western farming. 

No records exist of how many hun- 
dreds arrived. The wealthier bought 
thousand-acre tracts outright and erect- 
ed multi-roomed frame homes. To fill 
their barns, they imported large herds 
of sheep and cattle from England—all 
thoroughbred. However, some losses 
were sustained those first years through 
ignorance of Iowa farming conditions. 
New methods were necessary, and it 
was through the younger men that Close 
particularly hoped to exert influence. 
They frankly knew nothing about farm- 
ing, and in order to teach them quickly, 
Close inaugerated the old European ap- 
prentice system. 

Families of young men seeking a start 
in Iowa would pay $600 tuition a year, 
which included board for a boy and his 
horse. When they thought him suffic- 
iently experienced in farming, his par- 
ents bought lands from Close and set 
the son up with an estate. By 1881 ap- 
proximately three hundred boys were 
scattered on farms throughout the area. 
Some of these “young pups,” as they 
were called, were drinkers and spend- 
thrifts. 

But while a few black sheep had been 
hustled out of England to Iowa, many 

of the young pups, fresh out of college, 
were genuinely interested in learning 
how to farm. Sent to Le Mars by 
Harper's magazine, the famous journal- 
ist, Poultney Bigelow, gives this account 
of them: 

On one farm I met two tall and 
handsome young farmers whose uncle 

had been a distinguished member of 
Parliament. The last time I had seen 
them was in a London drawing-room. 
This time they tramped me through 
mud and manure of the barnyard to 
show me some newly bought stock 
. . . Another young farmer whom I 
noticed on horseback with top-boots, 
flannel shirt, sombrero, and belt-knife, 
{I remembered} as the grandson of 
the author of Paley’s Theology. He 
was attending a cattle auction at 
Le Mars, Iowa. 

Other distinguished families repre- 
sented in the colony included the six 
sons of Admiral Farquhar; a relative 
of the poet, Swinburne; and a son of the 
head of London’s exclusive Cobden 
Club, who was also a leader in Parlia- 
ment. 

About a dozen young pups lived on 
the Close ranches in southeastern Ply- 
mouth county. Houses, barns, and 
stockyards were built on both sides of the 
West Fork of the Little Sioux River, 
and the establishment was named 





























hunting region in England. Quorn be- 
came post office, country store and 
social center; it had every appearance 
of developing into a thriving town. 

Though the Closes were the first to 
board pups, the most famous pup farm 
was located one mile west of Le Mars 
and directed by a Captain Moreton, 
who'd once commanded a British war- 
ship. The English aristocracy had suf- 
ficient confidence in the reputation of 
Moreton as the brother of the Earl of 
Ducie to entrust their sons to his care. 

The Moreton pups became notorious 
for running races in the fields with their 
horses hitched to hayracks, shooting at 
prize steers, pigs and sheep for target 
practice, and carousing around The 
House of Lords tavern until early morn- 
ing. Their book-learning at Cambridge 
and Oxford did not prevent their mak- 
ing foolish mistakes in simple farming 
operations. Even Will Close admitted 
later that the apprentice-farmer experi- 
ment was fine in theory but largely a 
failure in practice. 

The situation many of the young men 
found themselves in is revealed in ‘““The 
Colony Song,” which Jacob Van der 
Zee in his book, The British in lowa, 
quotes in full: 


In our exams all plucked and out of 
England chucked, 

Out of patience were our friends and 
most unkind; 

And they told us pretty plain that ere 
they'd see us home again, 

Our fortunes o'er the seas we'd have 
find. 

So we liquored up and laughed... 

The new country was free from 
parental restrictions; the cork was off 
the bottle. On a dare one pup rode 
his horse right into The House of Lords 
tavern and ordered his drink at the 
bar without dismounting. 

For some of these boys remittances 
from home were as large as $500 to 
$600 a month. As a result Le Mars 
flourished, and most of the buildings 
on downtown Central Avenue were e- 
rected during these days of free-flowing 
British money. Rock Rapids, Sibley 
and Paullina, just forming, suddenly 
bloomed into well-being when the Brit- 
ish arrived. Other towns named as a 
result of the English colony include Ha- 
warden, Alton, Granville, Ireton and 
Sutherland. 

The House of Lords tavern in Le 
Mars was even equipped with a locker 
room for changing from farm clothes 


Barlow Hall of Sioux City was elaborately furnished, had stained glass windows. Drawing is from old photograph of home. 





into drinking clothes. Other haunts in- 
cluded “The House of Commons” saloon 
across the street and “Windsor Palace’’ 
located a block away. The first rural 
telephone in Plymouth supposedly was 
strung up between The House of Lords 
and Captain Moreton’s place so that he 
could keep tab on his charges. 

But during the busy season the thou- 
sand acre Moreton ranch demanded 
hard work from all hands. One Eng- 
lish correspondent wrote: “Lord Hobart, 
when I was there, was mowing, assisted 
by two of Lord St. Vincent’s sons, and 
the hon. captain (Moreton) was feeding 
the threshing machine. It was hot but 
everyone looked happy... . ” 

With the arrival of the English, the 
Iowa frontier country suddenly became 
cosmopolitan. A steamship and travel 
agency opened for business in Sibley. 
In Le Mars a tea importer, who'd lived 
in the Orient most of his life, ordered 
teas directly from China and Japan for 
the new clientele. All the English 
newspapers and magazines were bought; 
wines and liquors were imported; the 
Englishmen ate roast beef, marmelade 
and cabbage, as they'd always done. 
The British also brought their own 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Buckets of maple sap are carried by Kenneth Green from lowa's largest “Sugar Bush” to tanks on sled behind the tractor. 


104 Years of MAPLE SYRUP 


Towa’s oldest “sugar bush” still 
produces for the Green family 


O NE HUNDRED and four years 
ago, Gideon Green first tapped 
an 80 acre sugar maple grove on his 
farm near Castalia. 

Since that time this “sugar bush”, 
as such a grove is called, has provided 
a steady income for the Green family. 
Today Gideon's great-grandson, Ken- 
neth Green, owns Maplewood Farm. 
He works the sugar bush with his 


Tapping is done with a 7/16th inch bit. 
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by JOHN REYNOLDS 


brother, Chester, and his nephew 
Glen. Maplewood Farm’s sugar bush 
is reputedly the largest in Iowa. It 
contains over 2,000 trees. 

The tapped trees are visited every 
day during the maple sugar season. 
The sap is collected and poured into a 
barrel on a tractor-pulled sled (a 1952 
addition.) At the refinery, the sap is 
transferred to a “store tank.” From 


A short, metal spout is driven in hole. 
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there it is fed into an evaporator. It 
takes 25 gallons of sap to make one 
gallon of syrup. 

Old fashioned as it may _ seem, 
maple sugaring has undergone many 
changes: the bit has replaced the axe 
for tapping, metal pails now hang in 
place of wooden ones and a modern 
evaporator has made the big pans in 
an open shed a pleasant memory. 


Addition of Lucket completes operation. 
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Bush owner Green pours sap into one of collection pails. Sap is 


Glen Green, nephew of Kenneth, cooks sap 
in a modern evaporator heated by fire di- 
rectly and by steam pipes. Sap flows into it 
from "store tank”. The cooking was once done 
Boiler provides steam for cooking. in big pans in an open shed, using only fire. Hydometer tests evaporator sample. 


After sap has been properly evaporated, the syrup is drawn. Green women fill syrup cans. Wooden pails are no longer used. 
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A Rebuttal: 


The case for LARGER HIGH SCHOOLS 


Two of Iowa’s leading educators answer an Iowan 


article pleading the case for small high schools 


by M. L. CUSHMAN and 


Professor of Education 


lowa State College 


N CONSIDERING the question of 

large versus small high schools, any 
look at facts needs to be made in a 
spirit of mutual respect for both sides 
of the controversy. There are certain 
advantages in both small and large 
high schools. There are some good 
small schools, and some poor large 
schools. There are good persons — 
good pupils, good teachers, good super- 


intendents of schools, good Board of 
Education members — working in both 
small and large schools. 

But the people of the United States 
and of Iowa have been raising their 
sights in recent years on the problem 
of what constitutes a more satisfactory 
educational program for today’s pupils. 
In the elementary school this is some- 
thing more than a strictly “3 R” or 


Some advantages of a larger high school are depicted by artist Betty Kjelson. 














DAN H. COOPER 


Assoc. Professor of Education 
State University of lowa 


“tool subject” program and in the high 
school it is considerably more than the 
traditional academic, college preparatory 
program. 

Usually the secondary program an- 
ticipated includes (1) English, (2) 
mathematics, (3) physical sciences, (4) 
social sciences, (5) vocational agricul- 
ture, (6) vocational homemaking, (7) 
vocational trades and industries, (8) 
business and commercial studies, (9) 
music and fine arts, and (10) physical 
education and health. People are look- 
ing at their high schools in Iowa and 
asking whether or not they can deliver 
this kind of an educational program to 
their children. 

Anyone considering this problem 
needs to have clearly in mind what is 
meant by a small and a large high 
school. 

Kent King’s article, “The Case for 
Small High Schools” (December-Janu- 
ary lowan), perhaps through no fault 
of his, contains several excellent pictures 
of the high school at Coin, Iowa. This 
school is one of the 836 high schools in 
Iowa this year. It has 74 students and 
8 teachers, according to the caption un- 
der one of the pictures. Presumably, 
this is a ‘small’ Iowa school. The ad- 
vantages of this “small” school are 
illustrated in pictures of the school band, 
a vocational agriculture class, the school 
library, the six-man football team, the 
staff of the school paper and the pep 
club officers. 

This portrayal of Coin High School 
as a typical “small” Iowa school is a 
glaring distortion of fact. The fact is 
that Coin is about a medium-sized school 
in Iowa. The medium-sized school in 
Iowa has 68 pupils, half of the 836 Iowa 
high schools having more than 68 pupils 
and half having less. There are over 
400 schools with less than 68 pupils! In 
1950-51 there were 90 high schools 
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operating in Iowa with 29 or fewer 
pupils! There were 281 schools in the 
state with less than 50 pupils! 

Any thoughtful approach to the issue 
of small schools must distinguish be- 
tween a truly “small” school and the 
somewhat larger schools like Coin. Edu- 
cators, legislators, taxpayers, and other 
citizens may be able to reach some agree- 
ments about high schools of 20, 25, or 
40 pupils, without necessarily agreeing 
about schools as large as Coin. 

Most research shows that larger dis- 
tricts have larger school, and larger 
schools have better buildings and facili- 
ties and they provide better education. 
Because Coin is a consolidated school 
district, with the resulting better build- 
ings and facilities — it is providing a 
better education than the 8 or 10 com- 
ponent districts were providing when 
this district was formed in 1920. 

Research on school district reorgani- 
zation summarized for the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools showed that larger districts and 
larger schools were superior in academic 
accomplishments of both elementary and 
secondary pupils as revealed by achieve- 
ment test scores, in adequacy of admin- 
istrative and supervisory services, ef- 
ficiency in the expenditure of school 
funds, in size of pupil-teacher ratio, in 
the adequacy of professional leadership, 


More Students = More Subjects 


in the degree of democracy of local con- 
trol, in freedom from state restrictive 
controls, in adaptability to new educa- 
tional needs, in capacity to exercise local 
lay and professional initiative and in the 
richness and variety of the educational 
program and special services for pupils. 

There is considerable agreement as 
to what enrollment constitutes an ef- 
ficient high school. The National Com- 
mission on School District Reorganiza- 
tion, after thorough investigation, con- 
cluded that the minimum staff should 
be at least ten full-time secondary teach- 
ers in order to secure a reasonably ade- 
quate program. If the pupil-teacher 
ratio were 25 to one this would mean 
a high school of 250 pupils. Some 
authorities are willing to accept a 20 to 
one ratio and a 200-pupil high school at 
some increase in per pupil cost. Al- 
most no authorities recommend fewer 
than 200 pupils. 

Educational adequacy and financial 
efficiency increase as the size of the high 
school increases, until the high school 
has approximately 700 pupils. 

The ideal range of enrollment is not 
yet known, but the result of extreme 
enrollments (especially of extremely 
small enrollments) is fully known. We 
feel perfectly safe in saying that there 
it not one educator or research investi- 
gator of national reputation in the 


United States who does not deplore the 
very small school. Every significant or- 
ganization interested in school organiza- 
tion views the very small school almost 
as a national calamity. 

Our first area of agreement about 
Iowa’s schools should be with regard 
to the high schools of 10 to 50. They 
should be combined with some other 
school at the earliest opportunity, for 
their existence deprives young men and 
women of their chance to benefit from 
much better schools. 

The educational advantages of in- 
creases in size toward 30C pupils in a 
high school are quite rapid and import- 
ant. The advantage between 300 and 
800 is not great and most educators can 
see no advantage in over 800 students. 
Authorities urge rural areas and towns, 
even with schools as good as Coin, to 
enlarge their schools towards 300 if at 
all possible. 

The larger schools usually can, and 
more often do supplement the vocation- 
al agriculture pictured at Coin with in- 
dustrial arts which has wider value; ex- 
tend the six-man football program to 
include not only basketball and baseball 
(which are probably provided at Coin) 
but also track, swimming, folk-dancing, 
tennis, wrestling and golf and a com- 
plete health program that would in- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Years of care) ful 


the beautiful! gr 


by MRS. CUMMINS RAWSON 


O DES MOINES gardeners, 

“spring” means, first and _fore- 
most, the gardens of Mrs. Meyer Ros- 
enfield. From the middle of March 
on, a walk or drive along the iron 
fence on St. John’s Road off 37th 
Street becomes a breath-taking experi- 
ence as blooms burst among the snow- 


A beautiful old hawthorn tree gracefully bows | over 
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are| ful thought and work have gone into 


ful| grounds of this Des Moines home 


Photos by CARL TURK 


drops, scillas, croci, trilliums, hepta- The Rosenfields had no_ sooner 
ticas and aconite, sown in great drifts. moved into their 37th Street home, 45 
Later other flowers and _ flowering years ago, when Rose Rosenfield began 
shrubs join the array and. the many planting. She has been developing 
trees lend a proper backdrop to the new garden spots ever since. 
blossoms. More than a beautiful gar- The first garden club in Des Moines, 
den, the Rosenfield grounds represent 


a lifetime devotion to planting. (Continued on next page) : ‘ : 
P 6 : pag Grandson inspects primroses near house. 


bows over walks of Mrs. Meyer Rosenfield’s small garden. They are lined with plantings of tulips, narcissus, daffodils, other spring flowers. 
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Lilacs surround garage court. Drive passes, on left, a peony, deutzia, flowering almond, Asiatic crabapple, Malus Floribunda. 


and probably the first one in the state, 
was formed as a result of her efforts. 
It developed out of a gathering of her 
garden-minded neighbors and friends 
; ; to discuss their problems and share 
? pS wel ? , ideas. Among the group were Mrs. 
| we Henry Wallace Sr. and Mrs. Gardner 

Cowles Sr. 
ow i; & Mrs. Rosenfield was on the Des 
ORES St Om Moines Park Board for seven years 
. and on the first zoning commission. 
She was responsible for the Ewing 
Arboretum, believed to be the first in 
the country, and brought the finest de- 
signer tu the city to plan it. 

In her own yard, she has also pio- 
neered. Rose Rosenfield planted one 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A crab tree and a flowering almond frame Mrs. Rosenfield and her grandchildren. 


Creeping phlox bloom behind old millstone, basis for this design in small garden. 









Flowering shrubs and fine trees 
are easy to maintain. They form the 
basis of a beautiful spring garden 
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Mrs. Meyer Rosenfield enjoys garden. 
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Colorful Towa Festiwal 
Revives Dutch Traditions 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


TREET DANCES, tulip beds, parades, operetta — these 

are only a few of the highlights of the annual Tulip Fes- 
tival held every May in Orange City. 

Every year this northwest Iowa town keeps alive its Hol- 
land tradition in a colorful three day celebration that draws 
thousands of visitors. Started in 1936, the event has grown 
steadily except for a few years during World War II when 
it was discontinued. 

Last year’s festival, the thirteenth, appeared to be jinxed, 
as might be expected. A late spring kept many of the 
tulips from blooming in time for the event. With the nu- 
merical hurdle past and a week-later date, Orange City ex- 
pects to have a full quota of tulips for this year’s visitors. 

An identical program is presented on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday at Orange City, ending with a well-produced 
operetta in the evening. This year “Red Mill” is being 
given. An antique museum, street carnival, queen coronation, 
music from an imported Dutch street organ, street scrubbing 
and colorful drills by costumed local girls are other features. 


Roianne Haenfler and Jay Heemstra in- 
spect wooden shoes in midst of tulip bed. 


Using neck yoke, wooden buckets, John Heemstra loads up. 


Town Crier, Gerard Kalsbeek, clears streets for scrubbers. 


The 1953 Tulip Queen, Karen Mouw, arrives for coronation. 


Queen's float is one of many in parade held each afternoon. 








Sally Andringa rides float of a service group of Orange City Chamber of Commerce. 


Ladies of the Orange City First Reformed Church serve real Dutch food to visitors. 


A Dutch miss rides plane at carnival. Linda Visser keeps candy from costume. 
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siesta 


ers whol give a show of traditional folk drills. All girls, they wear several pairs of socks to protect feet, wear out a pair of shoes each festival. 


rls and\small boy) watch the ferris wheel. An excellent operetta is presented every year. Below is scene from last year’s “Sweethearts”. 

















The Cannbalistic LEAST BITTERN 


An elusive, fascinating Iowa swamp bird 
is no match for the watchful eye and camera 
of this patient, young Iowa photographer 


NE OF Iowa's least known birds 

is named, appropriately, the Least 
Bittern. Reportedly cannibalistic, the 
bird is also noted for its ability to 
hide from intruders. 

Its long, elastic neck allows it to 
sight danger while remaining well- 
camouflaged in the bur-reeds, bulrushes 
and cattails in which it likes to nest. 

These pictures of the Least Bittern 
were taken by Tom Kent on Swan Lake 
near Iowa City. The difficulties Kent 


The remarkable necks of the Least Bittern stretch up and up. 


Photographed by TOM KENT 


encountered in photographing the birds 
shows the lengths to which this young 
(19) bird enthusiast will go in order 
to obtain pictures such as these and 
those of the Barn Swallow in the 
February-March lowan. 

First, Kent and a friend tried to ob- 
tain pictures of a Least Bittern nesting 
by lying flat in a canoe and using a 
20-foot remote release. When they 
found they couldn’t follow the bird, the 
friend climbed a near-by tree on shore 


to spot. Later, Kent photographed the 
birds from a blind. 

Kent found it increasingly difficult 
to observe the birds as the summer 
wore on. When he approached a nest, 
the birds would walk off rapidly. But, 
often, instead of flushing as danger ap- 
proached, they would remain quietly 
hidden in the reeds. 

During the summer, 79 eggs were 
counted. However, only 31 chicks sur- 
vived long enough to leave their nest. 


And up. Pictures were taken at Swan Lake near lowa City. 














Marsh rushes provide ideal camouflage for bird. Probably one-sixth of chicks observed became the victims of cannibalism. 
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Campus walk leads by two of the principal buildings of lowa Wesleyan College; Chapel, foreground; Old Main, background. 


IOWA WESLEYAN 


There’s a new spirit aborning among the hallowed 


trees and buildings of this Mount Pleasant college 


by BETTY DEWITT WITTMER 


MONG MOUNT Pleasant’s grac- 

ious surroundings, an old Iowa col- 
lege is finding new direction under an 
energetic president. 

This year,- J. Raymond Chadwick, 
Iowa Wesleyan’s president since 1950, is 
able to point with pride to a balanced 
budget, a handsome new girl’s dormi- 
tory, a 90% increase in freshman en- 
rollment and good alumni support. 
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Freshman coming to Iowa Wesleyan 
find themselves on a compact campus 
whose walks and lawns are shaded by 
over 100 varieties of beautiful trees and 
shrubs and whose buildings range in size 
and age from small Pioneer erected in 
1843 to $525,000 Sheafeer-Trieschmann 
Hall completed in 1953. 

They may create modern art in the 
tradition-bound Harlan home, where the 


three grandchildren of Abraham Lin- 
coln and Senator James Harland once 
romped merrily every summer. Or they 
can read in the stately P.E.O. library, 
given to the college by that national 
sisterhood which was founded in Old 
Main building in 1869 by seven Iowa 
Wesleyan girls. 

They can swim in the gymnasium 
pool, an unusually fine one for a small 





college. Or they can learn to play the 
pipe organ on the school’s $40,000 mod- 
el, one of the finest and largest in the 
midwest. 

Their classmates—300 regular session, 
100 special and 200 summer session stu- 
dents—come mainly from the surround- 
ing rural Iowa area, but they include 
youths from 18 other states, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, Nigeria, Korea, 
India and Lithuania. 

These boys and girls embrace many 
religious faiths, including the Buddhist. 
Over half are Methodist, reflecting the 
close ties of the school with that de- 
nomination. The southeastern Iowa 
Methodists contribute substantial a- 
mounts every year to the college and 
Methodist Women’s Service groups were 
responsible for decorating most of the 
rooms in the new girl’s domitory. 

Students are required to attend a non- 
denominational chapel service every 
Tuesday morning and an educational or 
entertaining assembly in the 1150 seat 
auditorium each Thursday. Such all- 
college meetings bind faculty and stu- 
dents into a closely knit family. 

Best known figure on campus is Dr. 
Harry E. Jaques, Class of ‘11, who 
taught at his alma mater 42 years and 
now ranks as Professor Emeritus. A 
tall, spare man whose dry wit has 
spurred hundreds of Wesleyanites into 
biological research, Dr. Jaques is one 
of America’s leading entomologists. Un- 
der his guidance the college has amassed 
a completely classified collection of over 
400,000 insects; maintained a large zoo- 
logical museum of rare specimens; and 
landscaped her grounds. His series of 
plant and animal classification books is 
used the world over. 

Iowa Wesleyan’s curriculum is or- 
ganized in four divisions with related 
departments. The Humanities provide 
English, languages, religion and philoso- 
phy, speech and drama, music, art. 
The Natural Sciences: biology, chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics and mechan- 
ical drawing, home economics. The 
Social Sciences: economics and business 
administration, Pioneer College of Busi- 
ness, education and _ psychology, his- 
tory, political science, sociology. Phys- 
ical Education and Health offers a com- 
plete course of sports and health train- 
ing for students. 

An interesting program in secretarial 
science offers girls a special diploma at 
the end of two years. If they decide to 
continue on with college, the two years of 
work will be counted toward a diploma. 

Wesleyan is the only Iowa college 
maintaining a girls’ basketball team. 
The recent good records of both the 
boys’ and girls’ basketball squads and 
the football team have greatly increased 
the enrollment in the physical education 





Student Union president, Jackie Harper, in light sweater, chats with some friends. 


Professor D. D. 


Millspaugh starts 


zoology class amid extensive bird collection. 











Modern Sheaffer-Trieschmann Hall for Women wuas bui 


department of the Mt. Pleasant school. 

Last year’s boys’ basketball team 
was third in the Southern Division of 
the All-lowa Conference, but had the 
best complete record of any team in 
the state. While this year’s crew has 
not done as well, the football team bet- 
tered its previous fine record. In 1952 
Wesleyan won in the Southern Divi- 
sion, but lost to Buena Vista (13-7) 

Art student, Jared Snyder, a senior, prepares to mount some of his watercolors. in the play-off with the winner of the 

Northern Division. Last fall Wesleyan, 

again Southern Division champions, 

Organ student, Doris Molander, Crawfordsville, plays $40,000 college instrument. faced Wartburg for the play-off. It 
<— won 33-14. 

Iowa Wesleyan also competes in 
track and baseball. Coaches are Fred 
Ekstrand, Jack Spencer and Olan Ruble. 
Ruble also is the school’s athletic di- 
rector. Lawrence “Pops” Harrison, a 
long-time coach, is now in the Wes- 
leyan public relations department. 

Iowa Wesleyan also has an intramural 
program. School facilities include a 
large gymnasium and McMillan park 
sport’s fields. 

Notable among the social and cul- 
tural activities of Wesleyan is an un- 
usual theatrical set-up. Town and gown 
meet behind IWC footlights in the six 
major dramatic productions of the Col- 
lege-Civic Theater program. 

Music minded collegians join band and 
choir or study organ and piano techni- 
que, while journalists edit the weekly 
Tiger or the Croaker yearbook. 

Recreation areas are provided in the 
dormitories and the Student Union, 

As late as 1932 dancing was strictly 
taboo at Wesleyan and old grads re- 
member sneaking into the homes of 
Mount Pleasant friends to waltz behind 
tightly-drawn window shades. Today, 
with the blessing and assistance of mod- 
ern Wesleyan, numerous dances are 
held in the gym, Student Union and lo- 











‘omen was built last year. The $525,000 building has 20 large suites. 


cal fraternity houses. 

Unlike many small colleges, Iowa 
Wesleyan does not try to stifle her 
Greek-letter groups. In Hellenic circles, 
IWC is noted for some of the oldest 
chapters of national fraternities and so- 
rorities. Iowa Alpha of Pi Beta Phi is 
the second oldest chapter and the oldest 
continuous chapter of that sorority. 
Iowa Apha of Phi Delta Theta is the 
fraternity’s first chapter west of the 
Mississippi. Beta of Alpha Xi Delta is 
the second oldest chapter of that soror- 
ity. It was formed by college Chapter 
S of P.E.O. Iowa Alpha of Sigma Phi 
Epsilon was the first Sig Ep chapter in 
the state. Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity 
and Zeta Tau Alpha soroity are later 
members of the national Greek-letter 
groups on campus. 

Wesleyan also has strong Independ- 
ent Men’s and Women’s clubs. 

Blue Key, national men’s honorary so- 
ciety, and a number of national fraterni- 
ties of clubs of departmental nature 
have small chapters at Iowa Wesleyan. 

Now in its second century—Iowa Wes- 
leyan dates her founding to 1842 and 
the Mount Pleasant Collegiate Institute, 
a preparatory school—the school has 
weathered many financial storms, but is 
pleased by the prospects for the future. 
Recently Craig Sheaffer of Fort Madison 
and Chicago attorney Adam Triesch- 
mann offered to give the college $25,000 
a year for five years if $75,000 could 
be raised in gifts from other sources. 
the ofter has brought the hoped for ic- 
sponse. 

The school has an endowment of a- 
bout half a million dollars including 
three rich farms. One, recently acquired 
through an inheritance, is valued at 
$64,000. 

Sometime in the next five decades the 
Mount Pleasant college will receive an 





inheritance of great financial and _his- 
torical importance — one-third of the 
estate of Robert Todd Lincoln, son of 
the sixteenth United States president. 

Wesleyan’s most distinguished head 
was James Harlan, onetime Iowa super- 
intendent of schools, who later became 
a US senator and then Secretary of the 
Interior under Abraham Lincoln and 
Andrew Johnson. As IWC president in 
the 1850’s, Harlan molded Wesleyan 
into a university (it dropped the uni- 
versity plan in 1912 following its com- 
plete affiliation with the old Mount 
Pleasant German College) and guided 
the construction of Old Main. His 
gracious frame house at the edge of the 
campus is now owned by the college and 
his elaborate brick mansion downtown 
has become the Harlan Hotel. 

At a society ball in Washington, D.C., 
the senator’s lovely daughter, Mary, cap- 
tivated dashing young Captain Robert 
Lincoln. Romance blossomed. The 
couple wed and moved to Chicago. 
Their three children—Mary, “Jack” and 
Jessie— never saw Grandfather Lincoln, 
but often visited their maternal grand- 
father in Iowa. Harlan returned to 
Mount Pleasant to head Wesleyan a- 
gain, and remained on the board of 
trustees 46 years. Having been Iowa’s 
first United States cabinet member and 
otherwise notable in so many fields, he 
was selected by the state legislature as 
one of two Iowans to be honored in 
marble and placed in the national Hall 
of Fame. 

When Mary Harlan Lincoln died at 
the age of 90, she left a will directing 
that the Robert Lincoln estate be finally 
distributed equally—if and when a time 
came that no issue by blood descent re- 
mained—among Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, the American Red Cross and the 
Christian Science church. The estate is 


Band practices in Old German building under direction of George Pixley. 
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Modern lounge of new girls’ dormitory. 


Boys’ basketball team practices in gym. 
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P.E.O. Sisterhood, founded here, donated school library. 


Pres. J. Raymond Chadwick 


Prof. Emeritus H. E. Jaques is a leading biologist. 


Fall Homecoming skit by Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity is takeoff on an old movie. 
























































Browsers Bob Powelson and Martha Ann Rice examine books. 


now valued at $2,100,00. Only three 
blood descendants remain, the youngest 
being about 52. 

Through more immediate money 
grants, lowa Wesleyan has begun tak- 
ing long strides in a building and reno- 
vation program for her second century. 
First step was ultra-modern Sheaffer- 
Trieschmann hall on the northwest cam- 
pus, releasing Hershey hall for a long 
needed men’s dormitory. Future plans 
call for a science building, art building, 
a president's home on the campus and 
the complete interior remodeling of Old 
Main, preserving only the P.E.O. Found- 
ers’ room in its original state. 

“Home was never like this!” agree 
co-eds who now live in the new dormi- 
tory. Arranged in 14-girl suites, the 
avant-garde design provides a private 
lounge and bath for each suite, with 
double and single bedrooms for the oc- 
cupants; pressing rooms on all three 
floors; balcony sunporches; a sumptuous 
main lounge; extensive recreation room 
with kitchen facilities; and a private a- 
partment for petite, raven-haired Dean 
Frances Moser, who has guided the 
social and moral training of Wesleyan 
gitls for fourteen years. 

Students who do not live in the. dor- 
mitories stay at approved private homes 
or the fraternity houses. Because close 
harmony exists between college and 
community, they easily find jobs to help 
finance tuition and housing. 

A majority, when they leave the 
school, enter the teaching profession. 

A survey of 525 American colleges 
and universities ranked Wesleyan first 
tenth in the nation 
percentage of 


in Iowa and 


in the science grad- 


uates continuing research and attaining 








Nancy Wilson accompanies a singing group in new girls’ lounge. Wesleyan men and women eat together in large cafeteria. 


Class rolls of the college list over 
5,000 living alumni. They include Dr. 
Thomas C. Poulter ’25, senior scientist 
and second in command with Byrd’s sec- 
ond Antartic expedition; Edward R. 
Bartlett ’12, president of Iliff School of 
Theology in Denver; Dr. James Van 
Allen ’35, head of SUI’s physics depart- 
ment and authority on high altitudes; 
and George B. McKibben ’09, govern- 
ment administration advisor in Ger- 
many in 1947-48. 
The first graduate was Winfield Scott 
Mayne of Council Bluffs, who received 
his B.S. in 1856. Miss Lucy Kilpatrick, 
Wesleyan’s first woman graduate, earn- 
ed her B. A. in 1859 and was the fourth 
woman in the United States to be grad- 
uated from a coeducational institution. 
The three previous were all from Ober- 
lin College in Ohio. x 
Wherever Wesieyanites gather, mem- 
ories drift backward. They recall with 
affectionate amusement those first-se- 
mester freshman days when they had to 
enter or leave the chapel by rear exits 
because the triangular walk in front was 
sacred to upperclassmen until Christmas 
unless Wesleyan trounced her bitter 
rival, Parsons College of Fairfield, in 
football . . . Clean-Up Day, when facul- 
ty and students wore old clothes to 
classes, then banded together to clean 
the entire campus . . . engagements un- 
der the shadow of the victory bell in 
front of Old Main . . . the night a cow 
was painted green and hoisted into the 
chapel tower . . . the time pranksters 
carried the huge stuffed buffalo down 
from the third-floor Old Main museum 
to the first-floor entrance hall. 
A college must build on the past and 
look to the future. Iowa Wesleyan is 
doing both. 


Men watch Peggy Edgerton practice a dive in large lowa Wesleyan swimming pool. 


lowa Wesleyan students gather for a large informal party in one of school’s lounges. 








Fun With Your Freezer 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


OW WOULD YOU like to have a meal appear as if 

by magic or the wave of a wand? It’s something we've 
all dreamed about but seems too good to be true! However, 
that was what seemed to happen at the home of my good 
friends, Faithe and Jim Thorp of Coon Rapids, when I 
visited them recently. Such a lovely Sunday dinner: fried 
chicken, mashed potatoes and chicken gravy, asparagus, 
relishes, fresh apple sauce, luscious frozen fruit salad, a va- 
riety of home made rolls and breads, and beautiful lemon 
chiffon pie. 

Of course, this didn’t just happen! Back of the “magic” 
of the meal appearing so effortlessly had gone careful plan- 
ning and efficient use of the big 16 cubic foot freezer that 
is a prized family possession. What a sight that well 
stocked freezer is! Everything from soup to dessert! It 
holds the secret of Faithe’s ease in preparing meals for her 
family, which consists of her husband, who is the John 
Deere implement dealer at Coon Rapids, and her five small 
daughters. Every meal is a festive one in the Thorp home 


Coon Rapids’ Mrs. James Thorp even uses freezer for cakes. 
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The little girl, — Lynn, Mary, Dee and Kay — love to 
help their mother in ti.e preparation of cakes, cookies and 
other good things that go into the freezer. The baby is still 
a bit too young to take part in this family enterprise. 

Mrs. Thorp, who was Faithe Danielson, grew up on the 
family farm at Ellsworth, ILwa. She has been cooking 
since she was big enough to see over the top of the range 
and she really loves to cook. Needless to say, she is an 
artist at it. Her husband shares her enthusiasm for good 
food and good cooking. Life in a small midwestern town 
with friends and neighbors dropping in and community and 
church affairs to participate in means “the good life” for 
the Thorps. Their home radiates hospitality. 

With the help of her freezer, Faithe has, at a minute’s 
notice, a big angel food cake or a couple of fresh fruit pies 
ready to take to a church supper or a community picnic. Or 
if someone drops in for morning coffee, she can slice off 
some ice box cookies and pop them into the oven. 

From the time the first fresh fruits and vegetables appear 
in the garden, Faithe starts preparing and packaging them 
to put away in the freezer for mid-winter use. She even 
freezes green peppers! The fresh apple sauce and fresh aspar- 
agus that we had for Sunday dinner had been frozen last 
summer when they were at the peak of perfection. Frozen 
fruit salad is a favorite of the family. Faithe packs it back 
into the cans that the fruit came in so that when she is ready 
to serve it the other end of the can may be removed and the 
salad easily slips out to be sliced and served as desired. 

Among the meats tucked away in the freezer was a ven- 
ison :dast as well as cooked sliced chicken and turkey. Fresh 
shrimp, both cooked and raw, were at hand to be used as 
needed. Meat and cheese fillings for sandwiches and all 
kinds of breads are kept for quick snacks. I was intrigued 
with the sour cream and sour milk that Faithe has in the 
freezer so she can have them handy to use when needed. 
Sour cream is so hard to get at times, especially when you 
need it in a hurry. 

Faithe often plans one day a week devoted entirely to 
baking to make the best use of her time and equipment. She 
keeps on hand quiie a number and variety of cake and pie 
pans as w¢!! as plastic bags, jars with screw tops, and alum- 
inum foil to package and wrap the variety of foods that go 
into her freezer. 

The desserts are where Faithe really as fun. Such a tan- 
talizing array of cakes, pies, steamed puddings, and fancy 
breads! An extra special dessert that Faithe often has in 
the freezer is a chocolate roll with ice cream [|illing served 
with a hot fudge sauce. S>« also prepares a deluxe angel 
food cake dessert by slicing through the cake ar’ putting 
two different colors of ice cream betweer the layers and 
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frosting it with tinted whipped cream. Faithe says that 
banana cakes and chocolate cakes are especially good after 
freezing because they seem to be more moist and have a fine 
velvety texture. A faverite of mine is Faithe’s Burnt Sugar 
Cake with caramel icing — it’s simply super — which goes 
into the freezer, icing and all! Other family favorites are 
date pudding cake, pineapple upside-down cake, cinnamon 
crunchies anc ice box cookies. Another zecipe that Faithe 
has that turns out satisfactorily after being frozen is a boiled 
icing. 
BURNT SUGAR CAKE 


1 2/3 c. cake flour 1 egg 

3/4 c. white sugar 1 c. thick sour cream 

3/4 tsp. salt 

Put all into a bowl and mix well. Then dissolve: 

1 tsp. soda in 

1 T. boiling water and add to above. 

Add: 

1/4 c. burnt sugar syrup (1/4 c. sugar burnt, add 1/2 c. 

water and cook down to a syrup) 

1 tsp. vanilia 
Blend thoroughly. Bake in a 9 x 9 x 2 inch cake pan in 
a 375° F. oven for 30 to 35 minutes. Good with a 
caramel frosting or a seafoam boiled icing. 


CARAMEL FROSTING 
(for Burnt Sugar Cake) 
1 c. brown sugar 
2 T. butter 
1/4 c. milk 
Bring to a good rolling boil. Cool slightly and add 1 c. 
of powdered sugar. Beat well. (May be necessary to 
use slightly more powdered sugar). Spread over cake. 
This is especially good garnished with black walnut 
meats. 


BOILED ICING (For the Freezer) 
(Does not weep) 


1 c. white sugar 

2 egg whites 

1/4 c. water 

1/4 tsp. cream of tartar 

1/4 tsp. salt 
Combine sugar, water and cream of tartar and boil to a 
soft ball (238° on a candy thermometer) stage. Take 
syrup off burner and add 4 marshmallows and allow to 
melt. Beat egg whites and salt until it peaks. Add 
syrup and beat until stiff peaks form. Add flavorings 
and powdered sugar. Then spread on cake. For a 
seafoam icing substitute brown sugar for wh'te. 


ICE BOX COOKIES 


1/2 tsp. vanilla 
1/2 tsp. almond 
4 marshmallows 
4 tsp. powdered sugar 


1 c. shortening 1/4 tsp. cream of tartar 

1 c. brown sugar 3/4 tsp. salt 

1 c. white sugar 1 c. nut meats (black 

2 eggs, beaten walnut) 

3 1/2 c. sifted pastry flour 1 tsp. vanilla 

1 tsp. soda 1/2 tsp. almond or maple 


Cream the butter or shortening and the sugars. Add 
beaten eggs and cream some more. Add the sifted dry 
ingredients, nut meats, and flavorings. Make into rolls 
and chill until firm (or freeze until ready to use). 
Slice and bake in pre-heated oven at 375° F. for 10 to 
12 minutes. 


HOT FUDGE SAUCE 


(about 3 cups) 


114 c. evaporated milk 4 c. butter 


1 tsp. vanilla 
\ tsp. salt 
Hez: milk and sugar to a rolling boil and boil 1 minute. 
Add chocolate. When melted, beat with an egg beater 
until smooth. The sauce may have a slightly curdled ap- 
pearance until you begin to beat — beat hard and you 
will have a creamy smooth sauce. Remove from heat 
and add butter, vanilla, and salt. Cool. Use hot on ice 
cream or desserts, as chocolate roll. 


The sauce may be stored in a jar in the refrigerator and 
heated in 2 double boiler before serving. 


2 c. sugar 
ounces (4 squares) unsweetened chocolate 
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AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 

AMES—Solar Inn, US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 

AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 59, 64. Best in the Southwest. 

CHARITON -Charitone Hotel Cafe. 1 blk N. US 34-US 14. Open 6 
a.m.-8 p.m. Sunday 7 a.m.-2 p.m. Breakfast, lunches, dinners. 
Lake Vitsa, 1 mi east of town on US 34. 5 p.m.-12 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 


Babe’s, 417 Sixth Ave. Specializing in Italian Foods. Known the 
world over. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


Cloud Room. Municipal airport, open every day 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m 
5:30-8:30 p.m. Wonderful food, friendly service, convenient parking. 


Koffee Kup, 518 Euclid, US 6. Open daily except Tuesdays. 


Elloth Restaurant, 4119 University. Open daily 11 a.m. ’til 9 p.m. 
Parties by reservation. Catering service. 


Johnnie & Kays’. Fleur Drive, across from airport. Steaks are a 
Speciality. 


Knox Restaurant: 1411 E Euclid. Hi Jcts 6, 64, 65, 69. Open 24 
hours daily. Closed on Monday. 


Latin King. 2200 Hubbell. US 6 and 63. Air conditioned. 


Rocky’s Steak House. Fleur Drive and Stanton, near the airport. 
Famous for thick steaks. 


Rosie’s Place. Specializing in Italian foods. 10 mi. west and 1 mi. 
north on Hi-way 6. 


Vie’s Tally-Ho Restaurant, 56th £ Douglas, US 6 and 64. Famous 
for Good Food. Prime Steaks, Sea Foods, Italian Dishes. Open 
daily 5 p.m. Sunday at noon. Party rooms available. 


Wimpy’s Steak House—Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


GRINNELL—Monroe Hotel Cafe. US 6-US 146. Excellent food. 
Fish, chicken, steaks. Woman chef. Parties by reservation. 


IOWA CITY—Blanchard’s Restaurant. US 218-US 6. Homecooked 
food and pastries. The finest in foods. 
KNOXVILLE—Scott’s Cafe, US 92- US 60. Open 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


The Little Cafe: air conditioned. Conveniently located for tourists. 
North site US 60- US 92. 


MARSHALLTOWN—Llioyd’s Restaurant. In the Hert of 'owa on Hi- 
way 30. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Ciosed Mondays. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. ‘The Unusual—Home Cooking 
SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop, famous for fine foods. 


WAUKEE—The Emerald Isle, 6 mi west Des Moines, 12 mi east of 
Adel. Highway 6. Open 24 hrs daily. 





Listings in Guide to Good Eating in Iowa are paid 
advertisements. They have been selected, however, 
as the best places to eat in their area. We welcome 
written complaints about any eating place listed so 
that we can keep the list properly culled. 
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THE EFFECTS OF SIZE 


(1) Curriculum. The number of different subjects of study actually offered in 
Iowa high schools, in 1947-48 (the last year analyzed), according to school en- 
rollment was as follows: 








Size of No. of Schools No. of Academic 
High School in Iowa subjects offered 
0- 24 pupils 41 14 
a a 209 18 
50- 74 is 197 21 
75- 99 - 114 24 

100-199 iv 149 27 
200-299 vs 41 32 
300-399” 24 36 
400-499 . 11 38 
500 +- * 19 44 
You will note the very rapid increases in program as schools increase in size to 100 


pupils. 

(2) Teaching Staff. Salary is not a perfect measure of teaching ability by any 
means, but the better teachers are likely to be where salaries are better. 
Here are the average salaries of teachers in Iowa, for 1952-53, by size of com- 
munity, according to The lowa Educational Directory. 








Population of Community Average Salary of High School 
Teachers 

MEN WOMEN 
under-500 $3,270 $3,065 
500-999 3,495 3,170 
1,000-1,999 3,715 3,115 
2,000-2,499 3,695 3,160 
2,500-4,999 3,890 3,250 
5,000-9,999 3,950 3,375 
10,000- 14,999 4,200 3,700 
15,000-29,999 4,425 4,020 
30,000-99,999 4,440 4,395 
over 100,000 (Des Moines) 4,855 5,195 


(3) Accomplishment. The assertion “that tests show small town schools do not 
teach basic skill and areas of knowledge as well as large schools” is not a mere 
invalid claim. It is a simple statement of fact. The 1949 Iowa Basic Skills 
Testing Program, reporting state-wide pupil averages in reading, vocabulary, 
work-study activities, language and arithmetic, for over 22,000 pupils in each 
of the grades 6, 7, and 8, showed almost without exception that the larger the 
the school the greater the accomplishment of the pupils in these basic skills. 

(4) Cost. Even allowing for some difficulties in comparisons of costs, the following 
figures on average cost per pupil in Iowa, im 1947-48, should give Iowa tax- 
payers something to think about. 





Size of High School Cost of Education 
per year, per pupil 








0- 24 pupils $417 
25- 49 2 326 
50- 74 ‘5 290 
i. an 260 
100-199” 238 
200-299” 222 
300-399 a 224 
400-499 ” 202 
500 + ¥ 211 


Note the very rapid decline in cost until the high school reaches 100 pupils in size. 
Now if you will think of Figures 1 and 2 together and decide what kind and amount 
of education you want for your children and what you are willing to pay for it, 
you can find the place on the two charts which tells you how large your high school 
will have to be to get both an adequate program and a reasonable cost. 
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Case for Larger High Schools 


(Continued from page 17) 


clude yearly physical and dental ex- 
aminations, immunizations, and _ cor- 
rection of physical defects; expand the 
library corner into a larger library with 
more books serving wider interests and 
more up-to-date materials under the 
supervision of a trained librarian; and 
compliment the band with other music 
opportunities such as orchestra, glee 
clubs, choral ensembles, and muzic ap- 
preciation, and add fine arts, guidance, 
testing, counseling, and work experience. 

The “small-vs.-large’” school issue is 
more debatable, when it is applied to 
comparisons of the 75-pupil Coins of 
Iowa with 300 pupil consolidation. Not 
much more debatable, however! 

There have been hundreds of factual 
investigations of small-vs.-large schools. 
Kent King does not seem to have seen 
any of the research with which we are 
familiar. 

Those of us at Iowa State College and 
the State University of Iowa, where we 
have reasonably adequate libraries and 
where we have directed graduate re- 
search, must be getting out of touch! 
We haven’t seen any evidence yet that 
central schools: 

(1) Channel thinking; (2) Destroy 
creative thought; (3) Produce “mob- 
acting hordes”; (4) Lessen parental and 
communal interest; (5) Are less re- 
sponsive to local needs and desires; (6) 
Perpetuate the inefficient teacher; (7) 
Set “class against class, small town a- 
gainst large’; (8) Teach “hollow 
phrases for nationwide testing pro- 
grams’; (9) Increase school costs; (19) 
Create an army of bureaucrats; (11) 
Frustrate pupils from achieving up to 
their potentials; and (12) Destroy the 
small town in America. 

We thought the evidence generally ran 
in the opposite direction! 

We have brought together some of 
the evidence we've been seeing in the box 
on this page. Here is what has been 
learned in regard to size and curriculum, 
teaching staff, accomplishment and 
cost. 

There are few relationships in Amer- 
ican education more easily or more con- 
sistently demonstrated than these re- 
lationships between size, per capita cost, 
and quality. A study at Iowa State 
College showed that high schools with 
fewer than 50 pupils were paying four 
times as much for each unit of educa- 
tional opportunity available to their 
pupils as were high schools having more 
than 200 pupils. 

A review of more than 100 research 
studies concluded that “as the size of the 
school becomes larger, up to certain 
limits, the quality of its educational pro- 





gram generally becomes more satisfac- 
tory and the per capita cost of its edu- 
cational program generally declines.” 
To say that “small local school dis- 
tricts” (certainly, one teacher districts 
and high school districts with fewer 
than 100 pupils) “are among the most 
efficiently operated democratic govern- 
mental units in the world” is a gross 
misstatement of the facts. 

School district reorganization began 
in this country in 1842 when the City of 
Detroit, Michigan, centralized its sep- 
arate school districts under one board 
of education elected by all the people of 
the new district. It began in Iowa in 
1896 when the people of Buffalo Cen- 
ter in Winnebago County consolidated 
in schools of Buffalo township. It 
was furthered by the consolidation laws 
of 1906 and 1914. It resulted in over 
400 new districts in place of approxi- 
mately 2,500 former districts by 1925. 
It has resulted in the reduction of school 
districts in this country from over 150,- 
000 in 1920 to 127,000 in 1932 and to 
84,000 in 1950. How can a movement 
more than a century old be considered 
as “a typical communist trick to ruin 
America” when it antedates modern 
communism by at least a half century? 

In short the author of “The Case for 
Small High Schools” manifests a start- 
ling ignorance of the major facts about 
the school district reorganization move- 
ment, misinterprets the facts he does 
possess, is inconsistent in his statements 
(saying in one place larger schools do not 
offer increased services and lamenting 
in another place “the increased school 
costs because of the additional services 
offered”) and uses the “name calling 
device,” the ‘‘glittering generalities de- 
vice,” and the “card stacking device,” so 
well described by the Institute for Pro- 
paganda Analysis, as means to ration- 
alize pre-conceived notions. 

The rural people of Iowa want a 
much better education than a large num- 
ber of Iowa’s smaller high schools can 
give them. They are seeking better dis- 
tricts as one of the major tools to get 
this better education. Let’s help them 
in their search by making available to 
them the facts they need instead of using 
threadbare propaganda devices to bol- 
ster the same old arguement that were 
used 30 years ago against the small type 
of consolidation of one-room schools. 

Local citizens in Iowa have a special 
responsibility to be worthy of their large 
control over the public schools. They 
need to study their school problems, and 
they need to make wise decisions about 
them. The true facts about the small- 
vs.-large school issue are among the 
most vital facing the Iowa citizen, for 
the future of youth and for the common 
welfare. 








“Growing” here are better pavements for defense highways, 
stronger runways to resist the impact of huge commercial and military 
planes and the tremendous heat of the jets, walls with greater resist- 
ance to the elements for factories, schools, hospitals, homes, hangars, 
warehouses, stores and public buildings. 


“Plantings” made on the farms, starting in 1940, consist of rows of 
concrete slabs, posts and boxes which simulate pavements, structural 
columns and walls. Specimens contain different proportions and com- 
binations of materials commonly used in making concrete. 


Research like this is a continuing and expanding activity of the 
Portland Cement Association. Out of it comes technical information 
on the best concrete mixtures and the best building practices for 
structures exposed to all conditions of service and weather. 


Such information is made public immediately and freely through the 
Association’s field engineering service and its educational and promo- 
tional efforts made possible by the voluntary financial support of its 
69 member companies. Knowledge gained in the laboratory and in 
field tests thus can be used quickly by architects, engineers and con- 
tractors in designing and building more durable and lower annual cost 
facilities needed for our general economy and the defense program. 


408 Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 





Farms that “grow’ Cotrele 


to build a stronger America 


Two of the strangest farms in America “grow” concrete in northern 
Illinois and central Georgia. They are the experimental farms of the 
Portland Cement Association, where scientists are studying the effects 
of weathering on concrete in northern and southern climates. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
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Iowa’s Other Indian Massacre 


by HUBERT E. MOELLER 


HE STORY of the Spirit Lake mass- 

acre is well known to the people of 
Iowa. Two books and hundreds of ar- 
ticles have been written about it. Few, 
however, have heard the story of Iowa's 
other Indian massacre. 

The Tegarden massacre of 1843 took 
place in another corner of Iowa when 
the state was just opening up for settle- 
ment. While the consequences of it are 
obscured by history, the cause is well 
known. 

Some of the early settlers were also 
Indian traders. While it was against 
federal laws to sell whisky to the In- 
dians, most of them did. It was us- 
ually the most profitable and easily 
carried item they could stock. 

Atwood and Tegarden (also spelled 
T. Garden and Tegardner in early rec- 
ords) were two such traders. During the 
winter of 1842-43 they built a cabin in 
Fayette county for their use. The Te- 
garden family had been living in Du- 


Indians Flee the Tegarden Cabin 


buque county since at least 1837. Leav- 
ing two older boys in the old cabin, Te- 
garden moved his wife and three chil- 
dren—a boy, 9; a girl, 7; and a baby, 3 
—to the new Fayette county cabin. 

That winter a Winnebago Indian, a 
member of “Little Hill’s” band, pawned 
his gun to Tegarden for some rum. The 
trouble seems to have started when Te- 
garden sold the Indian’s gun. When he 
returned for it, the trader persuaded him 
to take some whisky instead. Apparent- 
ly satisfied, the Indian left. 

On March 25, 1843, however, the 
Winnebago returned with two compan- 
ions. Atwood, who was at the cabin 
at the time, Tegarden and the three In- 
dians proceeded to get drunk. After 
watching the party with increasing con- 
cern, Mrs. Tegarden decided to spend 
the night in the cabin of their nearest 
neighbor, a mile away. As she started 
to leave with the children, her husband 
refused to let them go with her. Finally, 


drawing by Franz Kriwanek 











alone. 


the frightened woman left 

That night, after everyone in the cab- 
in had apparently gone to sleep, the In- 
dians arose and stealthily tied up the 
traders Then they began torturing At- 
wood whose yells and screams delighted 
them. He died after about half an hour. 

They then started in on Tegarden. He 
told them that if they intended to kill 
him to hurry up and get it over with. 
One of the Indians took a gun and shot 
the unfortunate trader in the head. 

The Winnebagoes then turned to the 
children. They killed the baby and 
tomahawked the boy lying on the floor. 
One of them went to the bed at the side 
of the cabin to take care of the little 
girl and struck her with his tomahawk. 
Fortunately, she had noticed that as soon 
as the Indians thought anyone was dead 
they left them alone, so she lay very 
still and pretended she was dead. The 
Indian swung two or three more times 
and then left her. He had laid one side 
of her face open and had severely in- 
jured, but not killed her. 

Thinking they had taken care of 
everyone in the cabin, the Indians gath- 
ered up everything they thought of value 
and took it outside to a sleigh. While 
they were getting a team of horses from 
the shed for the sleigh, the girl got up 
and quickly checked the victims. She 
found her older brother was not dead, 
but badly injured. Helping him along, 
she managed to get safely to the neigh- 
bor’s cabin. 

They had fled just in time for the In- 
dians burned the cabin before they left. 

As a result of the bitterly cold flight, 
the girl froze her feet and eventually 
lost all her toes. While she and her 
brother recovered from their injuries, 
she carried a scar on her face the rest 
of her life. 

Federal authorities arrested the In- 
dians — Ho-gaw-hee-kaw, Wan-kow- 
chaw-neek-kaw and Haw-kaw-kaw—at 
Fort Atkinson and jailed them in Du- 
buque. They were charged with the 
murder of Moses Tegarden. Each In- 
dian was tried separately, each on a dif- 
ferent day and each by a different judge. 
All were found guilty and sentenced to 
be hung. 

Their cases were appealed to a fed- 
eral court. The federal court upheld 
the ruling of the lower court but failed 
to set a date for the hanging. 

There is no clear record of what hap- 
pened to the Indians. One report says 
that one Indian was killed by the other 
two while they were in jail and the re- 
maining two were sent to a federal peni- 
tentiary. 

Mrs. Tegarden remarried. Her two 
older sons, the ones who had stayed in 
Dubuque county, were both arrested 
later for selling whisky to the Indians. 





Plant Iowa 
(Continued from page 9) 


Denison and other towns. Parks, ceme- 
teries, schools, churches, community 
buidings, housing projects, golf courses 
and libraries have all benefited from 
planting activities. 

Waterloo, Mason City, Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines, Burlington and many other 
cities have outstanding flower displays 
in their city parks. Many towns along 
rivers or lakes have worked on water- 
front beautification ideas. 


The most outstanding of these proj- 


ects are the ones which have had a 
year-by-year continuity. This continuity 
can come from any direction — individ- 
uals, garden clubs, municipal officials 
or chambers of commerce. 
usually take some time before they be- 
gin to show their effects. 
time, the initial enthusiasm is often lost. 
One of the aims of the Plant Iowa 
program is to put these planting activ- 
ities On a permanent basis with the 
carry-through that is necessary, both in 
care and in future plantings. 


Plantings 


In the mean- 





A projected Shenandoah project has 
all the elements that should go into a 
successful planting program, both from 
the short range and long range views, 
and may be worthy of emulation. 

This spring a Tree Bee will be held 
under the sponsorship of the chamber 
of commerce, the park board and 
various local service groups. The trees 
will be purchased by the city for their 
parks and planted by such organizations 
as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Jay- 
cees as well as private citizens. A sep- 

(Continued on page 42) 





lowa School and College Directory 





WESTMAR COLLEGE 


Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 








| Conservatory of music . . . physical ed- 
ucation . . . teacher preparation ... in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics. . . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. | 





WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE——, 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college . . . 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
| sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1878. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 








——AMERICAN INSTITUTE———_—— 
OF BUSINESS | 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for | 
picture book. 


“Careers Unlimited.” 


——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 


Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 

Write director of admissions for com- 
plete information. 


——PALMER SCHOOL 


| of Chiropractic 
| Davenport, lowa 


| School catalog sent upon request. 





-——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men 


——SIMPSON COLLEGE——___—_- 
Indianola, lowa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
missions for complete information. 








——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——_—. 


Des Moines, lowa 


2 years liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 





——ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited 70th year . . . controlled by 
Epviscoval Diocese of Iowa. Offers girls sound 
program of scholastic, physical, spiritual train- 
ing. College I’reparatory, General Courses. Family 
Life Education. Nursery through 12th grade. 
Small classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
swimming, Fine Arts with ballet. Write for cata- 
log and ‘‘Education for Family Life.’’ Katherine 
Zierleyn, Head of School, Box I, Davenport, Ia. 








CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1954. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
second and elementary. 





——COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 
college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 
A., B. Music degrees. Teacher education, Nurs- 
ing, Secretarial training, Business courses. Pre- 
professional preparation in engineering, law, 
medicine, dentistry, the ministry. 











——CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — plete residential facilities. 
| Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 
| Write—Director of Admissions. 








——GRINNELL 








. . . . SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 





| 


——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE—— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 





IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 


Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 


| Public Relations. 





-——WARTBURG COLLEGE——_— 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teacher’s, busi- 
ness, parish worker’s. Write director of 
admissions. 





——LUTHER COLLEGE 








Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions 


IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
When planning your future school- 
ing or that of your child consider 
these. They will be glad to supply 
you with literature without obligation. 
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Plant lIowa 


(Continued from page 41) 





arate planting program will take place 
at the same time at the local country 
club. Those participating will be treat- 
ed to a picnic by service groups at the 
end of the day. Plans are to make this 
an annual event. 

Whatever the program or the method 
of carrying it out, town and city plant- 
ing activities are sure to pay dividends 
not only for the beauty they create, but 
for the encouragement they give to local 
home owners. 

Another town planting idea is that of 
the school or community forest, men- 
tioned previously. In European coun- 
tries and in the northeastern United 
States many countries and communities 
have planted areas to trees and have 
kept them in a continuous state of pro- 
duction. Those who have watched their 
operation feel they are the very best to 
get and maintain the interest of young 
people in the values of forests. 

This forest idea focuses attention a- 
gain on the woodland problem in Iowa. 
The Iowa Conservation Plan reports 
some of the values of woodlands as fol- 
lows: landscape value, trees are the 
most beautiful, wide-spread element in 
the Iowa countryside; check on soil ero- 
sion, particularly in critical places; 
maintaining a biological balance for suc- 
cessful agriculture by harboring birds 
and animals; recreational uses; direct 
economic value — firewood, lumber, 
posts, ties and the wood-working in- 
dustries. 

At present Iowa has about 2,248,000 
acres classified as woodland. This does 
not include areas devoted to windbreaks, 
parks and ornamental plantings. Farm 
woodlots comprise about 97% of the 
forested areas in Iowa. Most of these 
woodlots are in a bad state of forestry. 
They need to be rejuvenated by restoring 
present trees and planting new ones, 
particularly species which will make 
good lumber such as evergreens. 

In addition, there are at least 650,000 
more Iowa acres which could be profit- 
ably planted to trees to say nothing of 
the fact that 75% of Iowa’s farms are 
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in need of windbreaks. 

This year the State Conservation 
Commission and the Boy Scouts of Iowa 
are cooperating to plant 400 acres in 
black walnut. The 63 projects scatter- 
ed throughout the state will take 2,500,- 
000 walnut seeds. This is only a start 
of what can be accomplished in this 
field—either with scattered trees o1 for- 
ested tracts. 

The planting possibilities in Iowa are 
unlimited. But if only a few of the 
dreams of planting promoters come true, 
a startling transformation can result. 

The Plant Iowa Committee is com- 
posed of nearly two dozen important or- 
ganizations in the state interested in 
civic planting. They are now distribut- 
ing a brochure of planting information 
which is available from the Plant Iowa 
Committee, State House, Des Moines. 

The success of this program lies in 
arousing the known, but latent interest 
of Iowans in beautifying and improving 
their state—and doing so on a continu- 
ing basis. You can help effect these 
dreams—and some of your own—by go- 
ing to work in your own community. 





Amazing English Colony 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Quorn” after Will Close’s favorite 
way of life to Iowa in their love for 
sports. Instilled from early childhood, 
traditional games could not be abandon- 
ed in the new land. Both Fred and 
Will Close remained active sportsmen 
all their lives, and they started playing 
cricket and rugby, promoted fox hunts 
and tally-ho riding, lawn tennis and 
polo. Of them all, polo stimulated the 
keenest interest. Even the smaller towns 
like Cherokee and Sloan formed teams 
that joined in the Polo League. The Le 
Mars polo team became so skilled that 
one year they boasted they’d won the 
world’s championship and had some 
evidence for the claim. 

Ordinary little cowponies, bought 
cheaply from the Indians in Dakota, 
served excellently as polo horses. The 
Le Mars boys discovered that these 
ponies had an amazing intelligence and 
somehow grasped the nature of the 
game. After a little coaching they no 
longer had to be directed by reins. They 
simply followed the ball, and as a re- 
sult, the rider was free to concentrate 
on the game. 

Council Bluffs, St. Paul and finally 
St. Louis went down in defeat before 
the LeMars polo team. St. Louis, re- 
ported to have the leading team in the 
country, had won over Philadelphia, 
which had beaten the best team from 
the British Isles. 

The St. Louis team was so amazed 
and impressed with the ponies that they 


offered to buy them for several hundred 
dollars apiece. Many of the LeMars 
men promptly accepted the offer, know- 
ing that any cowpony could be easily 
trained. 

The English love for horses and the 
sporting chance combined to make Race 
Week in June of each year an outstand- 
ing spectacle for the whole Middle 
West. The Le Mars Jockey Club which 
sponsored the Derby gained in prestige 
and did much to strengthen Anglo- 
American relations in Iowa. 

Special trains carried spectators to the 
races from Chicago, Omaha, and St. 
Paul; sportswriters from the leading 
metropolitan journals arrived. A Le 
Mars paper called the Derby “second 
to none in the Union” and describes ths 
scene as “brilliant in the extreme, the 
throng of people, the vehicles of all 
kinds, the brilliant costumes of the 
ladies, the driving, the riding, the music, 
the fighting, the gambling, the drink, 
the mounted police . . . the jockeys, the 
‘let-her-roll’ of the man at the wheel 
.. . all made up a lively panorama that 
only Le Mars and the English Races 
can produce.” 

In 1881 a thoroughbred racer valued 
at $25,000 was shipped from Lord Fal- 
mouth’s stables in England to compete 
for the Grand International Scurry Cup. 
There were hurdle, trotting, tandem, 
and straight mile and two mile races. 
Each had a cup or cash prize: The 
House of Lord’s Cup, the Hail Columbia 
Stakes and the West Fork Plate were 
only a few. 

Teas and parties led up to the day of 
the races as guests arrived at English 
households and crowded the hotels. On 
the evening of the Derby, William Close 
held his Soiree Dansante in Apollo Hall. 
Draped with English and American 
flags, the dance hall was crowded with 
hundreds of guests in formal attire. At 
one end a satin French boudoir had 
been constructed for the ladies to repair 
their toilettes; at the other end, punch 
and liquor flowed freely at the refresh- 
ment tables. 

At these and other times, distinguish- 
ed guests, some from Europe, were en- 
tertained. Many families had social con- 
nections with eastern high society, the 
“400” of New York and Newport. One 
of the colonists later married the sister 
of fabulously wealthy Harry Payne 
Whitney of New York. 

For the marriage of Fred Close to 
one of the few single English girls in 
Plymouth county, the publisher of The 
London Times journeyed to Le Mars. 
On another occasion the colony attract- 
ed England’s richest peer, the Duke 
of Sutherland, who invested heavily aft- 
er he'd seen the land in O’Brien and 
Osceola counties. 








Few of the Englishmen took out 
citizenship papers. Like foreign groups 
in large cities, they stuck together for 
friendship and society. Some American 
settlers resented the high falutin’ airs 
and showed their ire in small ways. 
Once the Le Mars Athletic Club was 
vandalized and tennis racquets and balls 
stolen. The majority of the Americans, 
however, were tolerantly amused by the 
Englishmen’s antics and would read in 
the paper such items as “Lost between 
Merrill and Le Mars, an English coach 
horn,” with a smile. 

Colony fathers made an effort to 
maintain peace. One drunken brawl 
was stopped before “a little Bunker 
Hill” ensued. At another time a riot 
was narrowly averted when some de- 
fiant pups tried to raise the British flag 
on the Fourth of July. On the whole, 
probably few Americans knew that in 
the Anglican Grace Church in LeMars 
prayers were said each Sunday for the 
health and well-being of Queen Victoria. 

Since the frontier sorely needed cash for 
development, the British were welcomed 
by most town spokesmen wherever 
they went. However, the gigantic scale 
of the Close Brothers’ operations scared 
a few. A bill was introduced into Con- 
gress to stop “these Leviathan Squat- 
ters.” When nothing came of the pro- 
posed legislation, the Closes boldly con- 
tinued. In a single week in 1882, William 
Close completed transactions on 100,000 
acres of land. His holdings were esti- 
mated from time to time to be between 
a quarter and a half million acres. 

In 1890 a tragic accident deprived the 
colony of one of its most popular lead- 
ers. Fred Close, who was young, hand- 
some, athletic and widely admired, was 
killed in a polo game in Crescent Park, 
Sioux City. A polo pony apparently 
tried to hurdle over Fred on his mount.. 
Undoubtedly the shock of his death af- 
fected the colony’s spirits. 

A further demoralizing blow was 
given by Willian Close himself when 
he decided to abandon ranch life at 
Quorn and devote more energy to real 
estate speculation. Every year immi- 
grant settlers were buying up 160 acre 
farms, and now cheap land was only 
available in Minnesota. The frontier 
moved farther and farther away from 
Plymouth county. 

Settlers enclosed their property with 
fences, and the free grazing lands along 
creek and river bottoms were no longer 
available. Labor became hard to hire, 
and few of the Englishmen were willing 
or able to manage their large tracts a- 
lone. When farm prices dropped early 
in the 1890's, the venture may have 
seemed hopeless to most of them. 

Families established in large country 
homes with distinguished names such as 


“Prestledge,” ‘“Garrickdale,” “Gypsy 
Hill,” “Troscoed,” and “Inchinnoch” 
(owned by a gentleman from Tulliche- 
wan Castle, Dumbartonshire, Scotland ) 
decided to sell out. Imported household 
goods often went on the block, too, as 
Englishmen disbanded, taking the first 
train out. 

One colonist wrote to Will Close to 
apologize for his departure and added 
at the end that the climate “is, as you 
said, rather hard on the ladies.” Al- 
though most of the homes were mod- 
ernly equipped, and a school for servant- 
training in Scotland was preparing girls 


especially for service in the colony, life 
in Iowa was certainly not comparable 
to London society. The women had 
come from wealthy families and were 
not disposed to the long-suffering role 
of the average pioneer woman. 

One American sent a note to his sud- 
denly departed friend in England: 
“How crowded and tame that country 
must feel to a man who has roamed 
over our boundless prairie and_ been 
touched by its wild untamable spirit!” 

Today little more remains of the col- 
ony than is left of Barlow Hall. The 

(Continued on page 44) 





be glad you did. 
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BOONE 
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Make your EARL MAY Store 
your “PLANT IOWA” Headquarters 


In the 25 Iowa cities and towns listed below, Earl 
May stores are co-operating in the Governor’s “Plant 
Iowa” Campaign. Each store manager is an expert; 
friendly, helpful, well-informed. He’ll be glad to 
talk to you about your planting problems . . . and 
help plan tasteful, economical plantings for homes, 
parks or public buildings. 


WEBSTER CITY 


Ie 6 | May 


NURSERY and SEED STORE 





Call on him soon. You'll 


HARLAN 
MARSHALLTOWN 
MASON CITY 
MUSCATINE 
NEWTON 
OSKALOOSA 
RED OAK 
SHENANDOAH 
SIOUX CITY 
STORM LAKE 
WASHINGTON 
WATERLOO 
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IOWA- LITHOGRAPHING ‘COMPANY 
EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES:‘MOINES-:t2 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE SERVICE 





Don't scatter dust — Pick it up 





makes any cloth an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 


Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Towa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 








PLAN TO ATTEND 


Slst Annual 
Sidney Rodeo 


“Iowa's Championship Rodeo” 
Five Days and Nights 
Aug. 17,18,19,20,21 


Afternoons 1:30 Evenings 8:00 


Send Inquiries To: 
RODEO TICKET OFFICE, Sidney, Iowa 


Make Reservations Early 








CONSULTANTS 


for 


FINE INTERIORS 


FURNITURE © DRAPERY 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Artists & 
Designers 


209 Shops Bldg. 
Des Moines 
38179 











Amazing English Colony 
(Continued from page 43) 


LeMars Derby grounds may serve in 
the near future as a football field; for 
years it has only been a very level corn- 
field. None of the lands in Plymouth 
county are owned by the original Eng- 
lish families. Ironically, if they’d had 
more faith and fortitude, the $300 to 
$400 an acre land at today’s prices 
would have realized their wildest dreams 
of fortune. 

Overlooking Le Mars and the Floyd 
River valley, part of the Moreton house 
and barn still stand. Carl Ahrendson, 
the present owner who remodeled after 
years of neglect from careless renters, 
finds the ghost of his English fore-run- 
ners continually bobbing up to plague 
him. 

He almost lost his cattle down a deep, 
partially obscured mine shaft that More- 
ton had sunk to find coal — a costly 
mining failure of the early colony days. 

Foundations of old barns still jut 
from the ground, rendering several acres 
untillable. 

The back of the Moreton house was 
pulled off and now serves as a chicken 
barn; the front was also removed, and 
many of the boards from the floors and 
walls have become siding on Mr. Ah- 
rendson’s corncrib. 

Although the house now has only ten 
rooms, the six small square ones up- 
stairs with wide windows and shallow 
cupboards for closets still give some idea 
of the pups’ quarters. No furniture and 
few fixtures remain. A solid walnut, 
hand-carved newel post, imported from 
England, is used by Mrs. Ahrendson as 
a stand for her ferns, while other parts 
of the walnut bannister were made into 
table legs. 

Several of the old English places still 
stand in outlying areas of Plymouth 
county. Will Close’s house one mile 
west of Kingsley still exists, although 
the present occupants have never heard 
of him or his colony. The settlement 
which grew up around Quorn languished 
and died when the Chicago and North- 
western railroad by-passed the embryo 
town in favor of Kingsley. 

One man — eighty-seven year old T. 
J. Maxwell — vividly remembers the 
English colony itself. Now living in 
Kingsley, he takes great pleasure in re- 
calling the excitement and color of those 
days. “I was a good friend of Fred 
Close’s,” said Maxwell, “but I had an 
awful time with that fellow. He had 
such a temper!” Maxwell took care of 
Fred’s favorite mare, and since he was 
only a few years younger than the Eng- 
lishman, came to know him intimately. 

Maxwell tended cattle and sheep for 
the Closes. In the winter he built fires 


and performed other chores in the two 
houses. Remembering the Irish maids, 
the fun-loving pups, the races, parties 
and games, Maxwell smiled and said: 
“Those English were mighty fine peo- 
ple.” And when asked what the Closes 
and the other Englishmen thought of 
Iowa, Maxwell quickly added: “Oh, 
they loved Iowa. They thought it was 
great country.” 

After the English left, some were receiv- 
ed “with cold shoulders by their friends,” 
upon arrival “home.” Many _scat- 
tered to various sections of this country; 
one went to pan gold in Australia. Lord 
Hobart returned to the army and served 
in the Sudan. A few later rose in prom- 
inence, became peers in the Bristish 
realm, and served in Parliament. Lord 
Queenborough, Earl St. Vincent, and the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire all had once 
tried their hand at Iowa farming. 





A Fine Garden 
from Fine Planning 


(Continued from page 20) 


of the first magnolia trees in Iowa in 
her garden. She now has many of 
them. But more than anything else, she 
has strived to preserve the assets nature 
gave her grounds and to work around 
them. 

Native forest trees still thrive in 
front of the house and an old farm 
meadow has been kept free of central 
planting. A narrow strip of old wood- 
land still harbors wild cherry and 
hawthorne trees; thickets of crab-apple 
and plum. Redbud and shadbush have 
been added. 

Bittersweet still tangles among the 
hazel bushes. The ground is a carpet 
of native flowers and suitable bulbous 
ones: Scilla Siberica, Stars of Bethle- 
hem, single early tulips in clear colors 
— white, yellow and pink — and 
stronger colors later. Blue ground 
covers are emphasized from earliest 
spring blooming. Most of the native 
flowers colonize and increase from 
year to year. 

The Long Border along the drive 
also has its blue ground covers. Mrs. 
Rosenfield considers blue the great 
harmonizer in a garden. Tulips, white 
narcissi and Alyssum Basket of Gold 
are among the many spring flowers here. 

The Little Garden was designed as 
a setting for a granite millstone used 
in an early Iowa mill. Iris and rock 
plants find an ideal setting in it. 

An early spring garden in the shady 
places near the house Blood-root, Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit and Munstead Primroses. 

Primarily a spring garden, the Rosen- 
field grounds are most beautiful when 
the wild plums bloom. Lilacs climax the 
procession of blooms. 
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